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MY MOTHER. 


By Lulu Whedon Mitchell. 





Bright-eyed she was, bright smiling 
and bright souled; 

A never-failing zest of life she had, 

Which lightened every care, and kept 
her glad. 

Time-crowned 
she old, 





with silver, never was 


Never to human interests deaf nor 
cold. 

We may not mourn her, now as angels 
clad, 


Whose pilgrim way was seldom dark 


or sad; 

For her, soft tears and chimes, not} 
long knells tolled! 

Still dwells her spirit, intimate and 
near, 


Among our griefs, our old perplexities, 


Making for memory a garden place, 

With rosemary, not rue, kept green 
and dear, 

The quiet paths all bordered with 


heartsease. 
One steadfast star for storm, for night | 
—her face. 
—Congregationalist. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


court may impose conditions upon any 
person convicted under the provisions 
of this act, and so long as such person 
shall comply therewith to the satisfac- 
tion of the court the sentence imposed 
may be suspended.” 


MRS. HOWE AT 88. 


The 


gave a 


New 


breakfast at 


Women’s 
the Vendome in 
in honor of Mrs 

SSth birthday 


England 


this city, on May 25, 
Julia Ward 


Howe's 


There was a crowded attendance anid | 


many floral tributes. 


“a ferry of the free.’ Today it is a 


| ferry for those who never have been 


Ames. I am not responsible for him. | 
I think he is, a little, for me. 
Mr. Ames’s Speech. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames said, in part: 

We are here to congratulate our- 

selves on our contemporaries. We 

have lived in great times, and been | 


brought in contact with great, beauti-| Scintillated 
There is not} the Colonial Dames, whom some one 


ful and helpful lives. 


one of us who is not richer because we | had called 


have lived at the same time as certain 
others. We have a right to congratu- 
lation on contemporary events as well 
as on contemporary persons. How 
much has happened since that baby 
was born in 1819, and how much 
been put in the way of 


used to be for differences of 
Who of us has been pinched 
pinched—for our 
A gradual emancipation has 
not of women 
women 


opinion. 

seriously 
opinions? 
been going on 
but of men and 
women 
men have by this liberation 
prejudice and tradition. 

It is hard to say anything about you, 
Madam President, and harder not to. 


from old 


A Southern Senator once piled up the} old 
. . . . . | 
agony in excessive praises of Daniel | 


his face in 
out!’ <All 


hid 
“Get 


Webster, till Webster 
his hands and cried, 


| the incense burned before you has not 


The French Senate has just passed 
reading a bill to give 
the control of their 
In France today, if a 


to its second 
married women 
own earnings. 
married woman earns a dollar by tak- 
ing in washing, or thousands of dol- 
lars by writing a successful novel, 
every cent of it belongs to her hus- 
band. If she secures the money and 
puts it in the savings bank, she can- 
not draw it out without his written 
consent, but he can draw it out with- 
out hers, and spend it as he pleases. 
For fourteen years Mme. Jeanne 
Schmahl and other women have been 
working to change this law, and it 
now looks as if they would at last he 
successful. How long would such a 
law have stayed on the statute book 
if women had had a vote? 


The Minnesota Legislature has vot-| 


ed to establish an industrial school for 


girls. Such an institution has long 
been greatly needed. 
The Connecticut Legislature has 


passed a bill fixing a penalty for caus- 
ing delinquency or dependency of chil- 


dren, which provides that “any par- 
ent. guardian, or other person who 
shall by any act or neglect cause, en- 


courage, contribute to, or be responsi- 


ble for such conduct or condition of 
any child under sixteen years of age 
as by statute is made cause for the 


commitment of such child to the Con- 
necticut school for boys, the Connecti- 
cut industrial school for 
county temporary home, shall be fined 
not more than $500, or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both. The 


girls, or A 


turned your head. You have taken it 
sweetly, like the Frenchman who sa‘, 
“T know you flatter me, but please con- 
tinue!” You have not been called, like 
the famous women of letters described 
by Mrs. Browning, to 

“Sit by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations 

far off.” 

The quality of your life is more than 
the years. Toads have lived longet 
than you; trees have lived longer, and 
yet have not borne so many leaves for 
the healing of the nations. 

Col. T. W. Higginson. 


praising them 


Mrs. Howe said: “Col. Higginson 
towers above most people, and he 
towers above me; but at the Authors’ 


Club, where I am president and he is 
vice-president, the tables are turned, 
and I can speak to him as his com- 


| manding officer.” 


Co). Higginson said, in part: “The 
wisest woman I| ever knew—my 
mother—said she hoped she might 


never live long enough to be proud of | 
went on fo} 


her age.” The Colonel 
make one of his witty speeches, com 


piimented Mrs. Howe upon having “sz | 
"| heart of a friend: but this great song 


complicated and increasing offspring, 
and told how Goldsmith, after being 
promised three attractions at a certain 
dinner,—turtle, venison and a great 
man—reported that the turtle and ven- 
ison were good, but the great man was 
a great disappointment. He closed by 
exhorting Mrs. Howe that she should, 
“if possible, do nothing 
At her time of life, living is quite re- 
markable enough!” 
Rabbi Fleischer. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer said he was 
going to quote from an article he had 
written about Mrs. Howe “in a paper 
which none of you have ever read.” 
He read an eloquent tribute from ons 
of his editorials in the Boston Amer!- 
can. He said, “Mrs. Howe has 
her sex advance farther in her life-tim: 
than in all the previous centuries, ana 


see} 


Club | 


free. We have much to do to keep it 
a ferry of the freé, and to make anid 
| keep this dear country of ours free 
We must do all the service we can to 
our day and generation. You may 
think that my generation has almost 
passed away, but I want you to know | 
that there have been three’ great-| 
grand-children added to my _ family | 
during the past year. The next 
speaker will be my dear pastor, Mr. 


has | 
happening! | 
Today there is much more room than | 
| there 


honest | 
alone, | 


together, and | 
have gained hardly more than | 


remarkable. | 


pigeme 


a> a 


| 





MRS. JULIA WA 





RD HOWE. 








| 
| 


|} She has had a great share in it.” He, 
| closed by quoting Solomon’s descrip- | 


| tion of the virtuous woman. 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s speech 
with wit He referred to 





“enu-de-colognial dames,” | 
j}and told of a newly-rich woman who, 





being asked as to the architecture ot! 
her big new house, said she did not 
| know just what it was, but she be 
| lieved it was “something between the 
ironie and the cathartic styles.” 
| 
Gen. Anderson’s Speech. 
|} Gen. Anderson said he did not know 
| where else anvone could find so ju- 





grandmothers | 
army, during | 
popular man 
Tapley of a 
and 


venile-looking a set of 
the 
most 


this club. In 
civil war, the 
always some Mark 
fellow, who could crack a 
sing a song. “When 5,000 men were 
|marching along one of those dusty | 
Southern roads, you can imagine how 
| much dust the last part of the column 
had to swallow. We used to love tiat 
song of ‘John Brown’s Body’ he 
cause it was a tune. When Mrs. 
| Howe wrote the Battle Hymn, the sol- 
| diers learned it quicker than IL ever 
| knew them to learn anything before. 
| It was an experience to be remem- 
bered, to hear 5,000 great, strong, earn 
est men, with great, strong, earnest 


as at 
the 
; was 


joke 


voices, singing it with the tears roll- 
|ing down their faces. I would give 


more for that hymn, sung on Sunday 
morning, than for all the chaplains. 
It swung us up at once into a higher 
atmosphere. I remember once going 
through a publishing house that was 
full from floor to ceiling, all but a nar- 
row lane for a path, with copies of the 
first volume of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
all ordered in advance. But, if Mrs 
Stowe helped to bring on that war, 
Mrs. Howe helped to swing it thronzh 
to success. Now, when we sing the 
Battle Hymn at our Camp Fires, we 
change the last line. Instead of 

“As He died to make men holy, let 

us die to make men free,” 

we sing it, 

““\s He died to make men holy, these 
men died to make men free.” 
| They did die to make them free; but 





| 
| 
| 


| it was she who taught them how. We} 

. = . | 
|} have heard to-day, from one of our} 
singers, Longfellow’s lines about the 


| arrow that was found again in an oak, 
and the song that was found in the! 


of Mrs. Howe’s is to be found in the 
| hearts not only of the G. A. R., but of 
the whole country. And not only the 
slaves, but you women, were made 
free by that same war. 


The Battle Hymn was then sung, all 
except Mrs. Howe rising and joining 
in the chorus. 

F. B. Sanborn. 


Mrs. Howe called on Frank B. San- 


born for reminiscences of Brown. Mr: 
Sanborn said: “I heard the John Brown 
song the first time it was ever sung 
in the streets of Boston. Fletcher 
Webster’s regiment came up State 
| street singing something I had never 
1eard before. I asked a friend what 


t was, and he handed me a slip with 
he printed words.” Mr. Sanborn 
quoted Mahomet’s saying, “The heay- 


| written 


; “Orinda” 


| by that than in any other way. 


ens and the earth, and all that is bhe- 
tween them, thinkest thou God created 
them as a jest?’ John Brown wus 
filled with an intense conviction that 
everything was. providential Afre 
further reminiscences of Brown, 
Sanborn quoted Cowley’s lines, 
240) yvenrs the 
Mrs. Catherine Phillips 

protesting against women’s 
adding wit and the gift of verse-muk- 
ing to their other already too powerful 
wenpons. He said, “Mrs. Howe has 
made verse the fire-arm of a revolu 


some 
Mr. 
azo to 


poetess, 


| tion.” 


Prof. Geddes. 

president of the Cir- 
the cirele consisted 
of about 150 persons interested in the 
study of Italian life and_ letters 
“We occasionally go to see the marion- 


Prof 


(jeddes, 


colo Italiano, said 


ettes at the Italian theatre at the 
North Iond, and have a dinner after 
wards at an Italinn restaurant,” he 
said. “Our honorary president, Mrs 


Howe, does not always go with us to 
the theatre, but she never fails to he 
with us at the banquet, and I have 
heard her give an Italian toast in the 
most sparkling manner.” 

Prof. Thayer. 


Prof. William Roscoe Thayer said, 
in part: 
“You have seen more progress i! 


your 88 years than anyone before vou} 


thousand. If Methusa- 
leh had talked with you, he could not 
have told you of as many 
since he was a little boy as you have 
seen take place. I have been a wo- 
man’s rights man almost as long as 
you have; and T have always admired 
you because, though you are a fighter, 


had seen in a 


you have always fought with so much | 


more 
Today 
model 


and charm that you won 


grace 
you are looked up to as_ the 
fighter with charm.” 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods and Mrs 
Whiton Stone read original poems, and 
the program was diversified with mu 
sic 

The usual, with 
the singing of “Auld Lang Syne,” al! 
standing, and Mrs. Howe and the cir- 
cle of veterans at her 
hands in a circle as they sang 


meeting closed, as 


“ WOMEN VERSUS BURGLARS. 


It was the old stock argument of 
the antagonists of woman suffrage 
that no one should wield the ballot 
who could not bear arms. The argu 
ment was founded on the frailtv and 
weakness of woman, intimating a lac! 
of courage. During the pa 

weeks this argumenthas been knocked 
galley westward by the remarkable 
instances of courage of women in 
tackling burglars and causing arrests 
The fortitude of Mrs. Ostreicher, of 
2577 Eighth Ave., in grappling with a 
burglar who had vanquished her hus- 
hand and foiling the desperado, is a 
strong instance in point.—N. Y. News 


The new heroism manifests itself at 
the present moment in a universal de- 
termination to abolish poverty and dis 
ease.—Jane Addams in Newer Ideals of 
Peace, 


English | 


changes | 


table joining | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Wiihelmina of Holland con- 


religious 


Queen 


ducts in her palace a daily 


service of hymns,  scripture-reading 
and praye All the household are 
invited 


Mrs. Peary, has 
Basket Island in Casco Bay for 
The de- 


the pocket 


wife of the explorer, 
hought 
island is 


a summer home. 


scribed as about size of a 
handkerchief. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached last 


Sunday morning for Rey. Charles G. 
Ames in the Church of the Disciples 
It was a beautiful sermon, and Mrs 
Howe has promised the manuscript to 


the Woman's Journal for publication. 
Miss Helen Gould is said to be very 
fond of She delights to play 
blind-man’s-buff with the boys of 
them 
the 


home 


boys 
her 


Sunday school class, and leads 


in lively games of “tag” over 


lawns of her beautiful country 


on the Hudson. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, president of 
the Animal Rescue League, made a 


strong plea against birds’ plumage in 


hats, at the convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman's Universalist Mis- 
s‘onary Society the other day. She 
said women were responsible for the 
slaughter of more birds than were 
cats or boys, and she urged that kind- 


ness to‘animals should be systematic- 
ally taught in the churches’ and 
schools. 

Maria Mitchell, whose tablet was 
unveiled this week in the Hall of 
|} Fame, was born in 1818 and died in 
| ISS. She studied astronomy with 
her father on Nantucket. In 1847 she 


new comet, for which she 


medal 


discovered a 
the gold offered 
IV. of 


professor of 


was awarded 


Denmark. She 


astronomy at 


by Frederick 
| became 

Vassar in 
to obtain the same salary as the men 
of the faculty make her the first con- 
pay for 
and 
Massachusetts 


1865. Her successful efforts 


| Spicuous advocate of equal 


educational work, she 
iwas an officer of the 
Woman Suffrage Association up to the 
|time of her death. She also the 
| first woman to be elected to the Amer- 


Arts and Sciences. 


women in 


was 


|ican Academy of 


Mrs. Nellie Hattersley of London 
has been chosen as director of the 
department of domestic arts in Pratt 


Institute, New York City, to succeed 
| Miss Anna C., 


a pos'tion in 


Hedges, who is to take 
the Hebrew Technical 
| School for Girls, Manhattan. Mrs. 
| Hattersley has been in charge of the 


arts and sci- 


Polytechnic, 


| department of domestic 
the 
| London, for nine years, and has made 
}an unusually She was 
selected by the Mosely Commission as 
teachers to study 

She came to this 
and traveled 
extensively commission. It 
that a for her 
dec‘sion to leave a good position and 


ence of Battersea 


good record. 


best 


the 
methods. 


} one of 
|} American 
February, 
the 


strong 


country last 
with 
is said reason 
|to break up her old home is a belief 
that her will have bet- 
ter opportunities here, 


four children 


Dr. Margaret Mahoney of San Fran- 
cisco has criticised the school board 
for leasing school land below its fait 


value, and the board is trying to pun- 
This calls out from the 
San Francisco Star some comments in 
“ae, 


sense 


ish her for it. 
English, as follows: 
Mahoney 
and soul than a!l the members of the 
Board of and the Su- 
hools of this city 


vigorous 
Margaret has more 
Education 


of § 


fool 


perintendent 


put together. As a teacher in the de- 
partment, she had the courage to 
stand not alone for her own rights, 
but for the rights of all the teachers, 
who, to the shame of the city be it 
said, are today overworked and un- 
derpaid as is no other class of ‘toilers.’ 
She was cited for contempt because 


she dared to criticise the uneducated 


gentlemen who compose the Board of 
Education appointed by Mayor 
Schmitz. She may not be guilty of 
contempt, but we certainly are; and 
so are nearly all of the people, who 
deem any attempted curtailment of 
her constitutional right to freely 


the 
honor to Dr 


speak her insult to 


State—to 


opinions an 


them. All 


| Margaret Mahoney!” 
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THEODORE TILTON. 





Theodore Tilton is no more. His 
death ought not to pass without our 
recognition of the eminent service 
which, at one period of his life, he 
rendered to the woman suffrage cause. 
He did so much to promote it in his 
early years, before he went astray, 
that his few surviving co-workers 
cannot but have a kindly feeling, now 
that he is gone, for a man who once 
exerted so wide an influence, did so 
worthy a work for liberty and prog- 
ress, and, in the very culmination of a 
promising career, underwent so tragic 
an eclipse. Even in 1870, after Mr. 
Tilton’s estrangement from the man 
who had lifted him from obscurity, 
Mr. Beecher on one occasion deprecat- 
ed the severity of my criticism of Mr. 
Tilton’s affiliation with Woodhull and 
Claflin, saying :“Where in all Ameri- 
ea can you instance a young man who 
bas done so much as Theodore for 
every good cause, or has attained in 
early life so deserved an eminence?” 

I once accompanied Theodore Tilton 
to the home of his childhood—a farm 
Jersey. Its narrow 
limited outlook 
with ‘his then 


in eastern New 
circumstances and 
contrasted strangely 
brilliant position, and increased my 
admiration for the genius that had 
fought its way up from such humble 
surroundings. 

For a number of years my wife and 
myself were on terms of cordial in- 
timacy with his happy little family. 
In 1862 or 1863 they were our guesis 
for a week in our beautiful Montclai 
home. 

As editor of the New York Indepen- 
dent and as a popular lecturer, Mr. 
Tilton did much to spread a belief in 
the equal rights of women throughout 
the country, especially in the middle 
West. In view of the earnest stand 
which the Woman's Journal was 
forced to take in later years against 
his subsequent course, we are glad to 
reproduce from the Springfield Repub- 
lican the following appreciative edi- 
torial notice. H. B. B. 


The death of Theodore Tilton in 
Paris, where he had dwelt almost a 
recluse, avoiding all conspicuity, for 
nearly twenty years, will to many 
readers be the first reminder of the 
eareer of a singularly gifted and at- 
tractive man, who as an orator and 
a newspaper writer had earned a 
noteworthy reputat‘on, and stood high 
until he was led into associations 
which wrecked his own life, broke up 
his family, and dragged down the fame 
of Henry Ward Beecher to a depth 
irretrievable by any personality less 
great and less magnetic than his. 

It is pleasant to remember the 
young and ardent Tilton, the man 
fired to enthus‘asm by high causes 
the doing away with slavery, the full 
acquirement for women of equal 
rights before the law and suffrage 
on the same terms with man, who ap- 
peared on the lyceum platform,—a 
figure like an Apollo, of unusual stat- 
ure and handsome countenance, kind- 
ling with light and life, and uttering 
noble sentiment and uanswerable rea- 
soning. A splendid, brill‘ant, compell- 
ing man, essentially the orator,—so 
he is recalled in the years immediate- 
ly before and during the Civil War. 
He was a power also as an editor, es- 
pecially while, he was connected with 
the N. Y. Independent, then owned 
by the late Henry C. Bowen, from 
1856 to 1871. His own personal paper, 
the Golden Age, was excellently edit- 
ed, besides having the shining quali- 
ties which marked his own writing. 
Somewhat more show than depth 
marked his later work,—indeed, to 
personal charm was due a great part 
of the impression of his best per‘od, 
and when he became involved in the 
strange career of the Claflin sisters, 
he lost force and dissipated his ener- 
gies in a sad fashion. Somehow at 
this time his l‘fe was broken; he and 
his wife became alienated from each 
other: and there followed his dread- 
ful suit for damages against their pas- 
tor and intimate friend,—the great 
preacher with whom he had so ardent- 
ly labored for many years. Whatever 
truth there was at the root of the 
matter will never be known, but from 
the story of that trial, last‘ng 112 
days, much may be learned in the 
way of warning against meddling, 
with the best of intentions, between 
a man and his wife. It has left on 
Mr. Beecher’s great fame a blot which 
eannot wholly be effaced. But to 





Mr. Tilton it was the end of his ca- 
reer. 

The life of Mr. Tilton has thus been 
essent ally surveyed. He was born in 
New York City, Oct. 2, 1835. He 
studied in the public schools, and was 
graduated in 1855 from the Free 
Academy, since grown into the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. For 
a short time he was connected with 
the New York Observer, and then 
joined the staff of the Independent, 
from 1856 to 1871, for the latter half 
of the period being editor-in-chief. 
After leav ng the Independent he was 
for a time editor of the Brooklyn 
Union, and then founded a weekly of 
his own, the Golden Age. His case 
against Mr. Beecher was first heard 
by Plymouth Church, in 1874, and dis- 
missed by its committee; but he then 
brought civil suit against Mr. Beech- 
er for $100,000 damages, which lasted 
8 x months and engaged a remarkable 
array of the ablest lawyers of New 
York and Brooklyn. The jury delib- 
erated for a week, and then, standing 
nine for the defendant and three for 
the plaintiff, gave a verdict of “not 
proven.” 

After this Mr. Tilton employed him- 
self in literary work, and in 1883 went 
to Europe, and had since made Paris 
his home. He had done many things 
in literature, including poems, fairy 
stories, essays, etc., and a remark- 
able novel, ent tled “Tempest 
Tossed.” He wrote the memoir of 
Mrs. Browning prefixed to the Amer. 
ican edition of her later poems in 
1862. His fairy stories for children 
have always been delightful, and they 
number a good many volumes. As a 
poet, Mr. Tilton was light, facile ana 
graceful, and somet'mes slightly hu- 
morous, but that was not his metier, 
—he took everything seriously. His 
“Complete Poetical Works” were 
published in 1897, in London, Oxford 
and Paris, with an appendix on Norse 
myths and fables, and a preface on 
ballad-making. 

Tilton’s life ‘n Paris had been of 
necessity frugal and quiet, for he had 
never been a money-maker. He saw 
few friends; he did not desire to meet 
new people. But he luxuriated in a 
quiet literary life, and may have been 
happy. He made a lecture tour in 
America a good many years ago, when 
he had grown old, and wore his wav- 
ng hair, now gray instead of brown, 
in the same fashion as of old. His 
death resulted from double pneumo- 
nia, complicated with heart difficulty. 
He died Friday afternoon. No mem- 
ber of his family was with him, nor 
will any member attend his funeral 
‘n Paris. Mrs. Pelton, a married 
daughter, lives in Brooklyn. 





AN OBJECT LESSON 


IN CHIGACO. 


Recent events an Chicago should he 
those who still 
think that it would be better for Bos- 
ton if our school board were appoin- 


a lesson to persons 


tive instead of elective. 

In Chicago, the board of education 
is appointed by the mayor. He ap- 
points one-third of the members each 
year, to serve for three years. It has 
understood that they were not 
removable before the end of their 
term, except for cause. Thus they 
have had a certain degree of independ- 
ence. It was currently reported that, 
when Carter Harrison was mayor, he 
exacted from every member of the 
board, as a condition of appointment, 
a written resignation, with the date 
left blank, so that the mayor could 
get rid at any time of a member 
whose course on the board did not 
please him. But this was done secret- 
ly, and was regarded as un‘ustifiable. 

Two or three years ago, the men of 
Chicago, by a heavy majority, voted 
in favor of having the school board 
made elective. But the new charter 
that has been framed for Chicago, and 
that is to be submitted to the voters 
for ratification or rejection next Sep- 
tember, was framed by a charter con- 
vention dominated by the corpora- 
tions, and revised by a Legislature 
largely dominated by the same. 
Wholly disregarding the emphatically 
expressed wish of the voters for a 
school board elected by the people, the 
new charter provides not only that the 
board shall still be appointed by the 
mayor, but that the mayor shall have 
power to remove any or all of the 
members at any time, if in his opinion 
they show themselves incompetent; 
and of their competency or incompe- 
tency he is made the sole judge. The 
board of education would thus be 
wholly under the mayor’s thumb. 

Mr. Busse, the newly elected mayor 
of Chicago, is a machine politician. 
The other day he ousted the entire 
civil service board in a body, and filled 
their places with machine men. Now 
he has demanded the immediate resig- 
nation of Dr. Cornelia De Bey, Louis 
Post, Raymond Robins, and nine other 
members of the present school board, 
whose terms have from a few weeks to 
two years still to run. His legal right 
to do this is very doubtful. Some of 
the members whose resignations he 
has called for have sent them in; 


heen 





others, we are glad to say, have re- 
fused to do so, and propose to fight 
the matter in the courts 

As already related in these columns, 
the present school board, in which 
Jane Addams is the leading spirit, has 
brought suit against the Chicago Tri- 
bune. The Tribune Company secured 
from a former school board a %0- 
years’ lease of the site on which the 
Tribune building now stands, at a 
price absurdly below its real value. 
It is estimated that the Tribune, by 
this undervaluation, defrauds’ the 
school fund of Chicago every year of 
money enough to pay for the schooling 
of 1,750 children. The board of educa- 
tion is trying to have the lease set 
aside by the courts as fraudulent. 
The Tribune, which does not seem 
confident of its power to defend its 
case in court, is anxious to have the 
suit dropped. So are other corpora- 
tions, which are in the same boat with 
the Tribune, and fear their turn may 
come next. If Mayor Busse could 
turn out all the members of the school 
board whose resignations he has de- 
manded, and fill their places with ma- 
chine men, it would give the machine 
a majority on the board, and put an 
end to all attempts to make the cor- 
porations disgorge for the benefit of 
the schools. The outcome will be 
watched with interest. 

The point of importance to us in 
Boston is that in Chicago all the peo- 
ple who want the school revenues 
for “spoils,” and who want the schoo! 
board made a mere cog in the politi- 
cal machine, are a unit for having 
the board appointed by the mayor and 
placed wholly under his control. In 
Boston, the advocates of an appointive 
board were mainly well-meaning per- 
sons who hoped that it would “take 
the schools out of, politics.” As the 
mayor:-of any large city is generally 
a man who is up to his neck in poli- 
tics, we pointed out the folly of the 
expectation that the schools would be 
taken out of politics by giving the 
mayor control of the board. Chicago’s 
recent experience proves this up to the 
hilt. A. 8. B. 


DO YOU GO TO CAPE COD? 





Suffragists in any part of the country 
who expect to spend the summer on 
Cape Cod sare asked to send their 
names to Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, 48 
Mass., State or- 

Massachusetts 


Carieton St., Newton 
ganizer for the 
i ae 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 
The junior class at Cornell Univer- 
sity has defeated a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to deprive the wo- 


men students of a yote in class af- 
fairs. The meeting was the largest in 


the history of the class. That morn- 
ing “The Cornell Daily Sun” argued 
editorially for the amendment, and 
Thomas Lowe Bogardus, of Mount 
Lowe, O., also supported it. Leroy Ro- 
sengren (Goodrich, of Buffalo, 
dent of the debate council, 
against it and in favor of the young 
women. He was followed by Miss 
Ethel Sedden Hamilton, of Ben Avon, 
Penn., second vice-president of the 
class. The despatches “fer 
speech, while not eloquent, made the 
most profound impression. The pro- 
posers of the amendment tried to save 
it by offering a motion to have it vot- 
ed on by ballot at a special election, 
but this motion tabled, and the 
amendment defeated by an_ over- 
whelming vote. This probably marks 
the end of the present anti-co-ed. cam- 
This recalls Presi- 
remark 


presi- 
spoke 


say: 


was 


paign at Cornell.” 
dent David Starr 
that the opponents of coeducation are 
few among the young men who are 
serious students, but that those few 
are apt to make the most noise. 


Jordan’s 


Under the heading, “The Cornell 
Kids,” the N. Y. Independent says: 

“Some of the masculine students of 
Cornell want to expel the women from 
the university, and propose as a first 
step to exclude them from class or- 
ganizations and all student activities. 
We remember that in a Western col- 
lege some years ago a green Fresh- 
man who had just been elected presi- 
dent of his class proposed the same 
thing. There was a large and hilari- 
ous mass meeting held that night, a 
masculine mass meeting in which 
every man in the college took part. 
The recreant president was duly tried, 
condemned and hanged; he was not 
present in person, however, as he had 
taken the early evening train for 
parts unknown. -We would remind 
the young fellows who took part in 
the recent anti-feminine heen | 
tion that there are some ‘segregated’ 
institutions in the State of New York 





for which they are better adapted 
than Cornell. A four years’ course ia 
the Elmira Reformatory might instil 
into them some elementary ideas of 
decency and manhood. We see that a 
professor of French took a prominent 
part in the proceedings. We trust he 
is a better teacher of the French lan- 
guage than he is of French courtesy. 
The women who have been graduated 
from Cornell have done as much honor 
to it as the men, and they have the 
same right there. Let it be remem- 
bered that Cornell University is no 
private perquisite, but that the bulk 
of its support has come from the 
United States Government ani the 
State of New York. It was chartered 
to create an institution ‘where any 
person can learn anything.’ ” 





Under the leadership of Miss Sopho- 
nisba Breckenridge, the Department of 
Household Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has issued a little 
“Handbook for the Housekeepers of 
Chicago” (University of Chicago Press, 
price 10 cents). It aims “to give in 
simple but accurate terms such laws, 
ordinances and regulations as should 
be familiar to every housekeeper in 
Chicago.” 

The editors of the Radclifte Maga- 
zine have been chosen for the coming 
year, as follows: Elizabeth Singleton, 
‘OS, editor-in-chief; other editors, Mil- 
dred Selfridge, ‘08; Alice T. Brown, 
‘OS: Ruth Pringle, ’09, and Floretta 
Elmore, ‘09. 


Miss Emily O. Gibbs, the wealthy 
recluse who lately died in Newport, R. 
I., has left Barnard College three- 
quarters of her estate, estimated at 
more than $1,000,000. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The council meeting of the General 
Federation at the Jamestown Expo- 
s tion, June 4-6, will consider the nu- 
merous departments of work now car- 
ried on by the Federation and plan 
for further effort. Among the reports 
from standing committees, those on 
Child Labor, Mrs. Clarence Burns, 
New York, chairman, and on Legisla- 
tive Work, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
Boston, chairman, will be of special 
interest. : 





At the annual convention of the 
Western New York Federation, to be 
held on the same dates, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw will lead in a discuss‘on on 
woman suffrage. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to be held next October. wo- 
man suffrage is to have a place on 
the program, for the first time. The 
question will be presented by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Mrs. Laura Copeland, of Jonesboro, 
corresponding secretary of the Arkan- 
sas State Federation, introduced at its 
late annual meeting a resolution ask- 
ing the club women not to serve 
“spiked” punches or brandied desserts, 
or use intoxicants in any form in their 
homes. 

The Federation of Newton, Mass., 
has been working earnestly to help 
raise a fund to buy “‘The Elms,” the old 
Colonial estate which was the home of 
the late Gov. Claflin, to be presented 
to the city as a civic centre and play- 
ground. The Federation lately held 
a four-days’ bazar on the estate, cul- 
minating in a magn‘ficent evening 
meeting addressed by distinguished 
men. Ex-Gov. Long spoke of the value 
to the community of honoring such 
a citizen as William Claflin, and ex- 
Gov. Bates recalled the fact that Gov. 
Claflin was the first Governor of 
Massachusetts to advocate suffrage 
for women in h‘s inaugural address. 

F. M. A. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Syracuse, N. Y., writes: 
“T think the paper has been much im- 
proved by the reduction in size. The 
articles are condensed and seem full 
of meat, and sparkling with wit and 
merit, and there is as much matter as 
the most of us have time to read.” 





RECENT WORK OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 


Miss Frances Kellor, head of the 
research department of the New York 
Woman’s Municipal League, has been 
working at Albany for the passage of 
two bills to protect immigrants from 
swindlers, both in the banking busi- 
ness and in the steamship ticket agen- 
cies. All the protect've organizations 
are in favor of these bills, one of 
which has become a law and the other 
will probably pass. 





As a winner of college prizes, Miss 
Gertrude Schopperle. a graduate of 
Wellesley, leads all the rest. She has 
just been awarded the Ottendorfer 
memorial fellowship of New York 
University for 1907-08. Miss Schop- 
perle is the first woman to win this 
fellowsh'p, which carries with it $900 
for a year of study in Germany. She 
will leave for Berlin in August to take 
up the study of the Tristan legends, 
and the fellowship committee expects 
that her paper, which may be looked 
for in about two years. will be a val- 
uable contribution to Tristan studies. 

Miss Schopperle took her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Wellesley, 
and won the Durant scholarship. 





Later she pursued her stud’es at Rad- 
cliffe, where she held the Edward 
Austin scholarship for two years, and 
this year she won the Paton prize 
of $500. The New York University 
committee decided that her unusually 
good record fully entitled her to her 
latest academic distinction. Miss 
Schopperle’s home is at O 1 City, Penn. 





In the last number of the Journal 
of Political Economy, issued by the 
University of Chicago press, Annie 
Youngman, a graduate student in po- 
litical economy, draws some startling 
deductions from the growth of trusts. 
If the trend develored in the past de- 
cade continues without ‘nterference, 
“there is no inherent reason,” she 
says, “why an all-inclusive company 
might not be eventually formed, with 
the Standard Oil group of financiers 
in control.” 

F. M. A. 





FINLAND’S WOMEN ELECTORS. 





We find in Jus Suffragii a complete 
list of the nineteen women members 
of the Diet in Finland: 





Of the Swedish Party: 

Miss Dagmar Neovius, born May 21, 
1867, head teacher in a preparato- 
ry school, 4,509 votes. 

Of the Young Finnish Party: 

Miss Lucina Hagman, born June 5, 
1853, principal of a mixed lyceum, 
6,085 votes. 

Miss Alli Nissinen, born Dec. 26, 1866, 
head teacher in a_ preparatorv 
school, 5,220 votes. 

Of the Agrarian Party: 

Miss Hilma Rasanen, born 1877, 
teacher in an elementary school, 
5,608 votes. 

Of the Old Finnish Party: 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, born 
Aug. 30, 1857, editor, 27,585 votes. 

Evelina Ala-Kulju, born Oct. 

27, 1867, wife of a peasant, 6,042 

votes 

Mrs. Hedvig Gebhard, born Dec. 14, 
1867, the only M. P. who was 
elected with her husband, 4,859 
votes. 

Mrs. Liisi Kivioja, born Jan. 10, 1857, 


Mrs. 


wife of a minister. 

Miss Hilda Maria Kakikoski, born 
Jan. 30, 1864, teacher in a lyceum, 
20,411 votes. 


Miss Ida Wemmelpuu, born Feb. 10, 
1868, principal of a popular high 
school. 

Of the Social Democratic Party: 

Miss Ida Aalle, born May 6, 1875, lec- 
turer, 6,869 votes. 

Mrs. Anna Maria Huotari, born June 

13, 1868, officer of the S. D. Wo- 

men’s Club, 11,685 votes. 

Mimmi Kanervo, born 

1870, wife of a workman. 

Mrs. Jenny Maria MWilpiainen, born 
Jan. 20, 1882, textile worker, 4,628 
votes. 

Mrs. Maria Laine, born Feb. 13, 1868, 

wife of a workman, 5,593 votes. 

Hilja Parssinen, born July 3, 

1876, teacher and editor of the S. 

D. women’s paper, 29,276 votes. 

Mrs. Maria Raunio, born May 26, 1872, 
lecturer, 11,042 votes. 

Miss Alexandra Reinholdsson, born 
July 1, 1873, dressmaker and lec- 
turer for the trade-union, 14,969 
votes. 

Miss Miina Sillanpaa, born June 4, 
1866, editor and president of the 
servants’ trade-union, 20,484 votes. 


Mrs May 28, 


Mrs. 





FINNISH WOMEN AGAINST STATE- 
REGULATED VICE. 


The nineteen women members of 
Parliament in Finland, although they 
represent all the different political 
parties, are said to be a unit in want- 
ing the abolition of the State regula- 
tion of vice. 

This method of dealing with the 
social evil is detestable to all right- 
minded women. It has been abol’shed 
in the most progressive nations of 
Europe, but still prevails in many, 
and it is the habit of the Russian 
government to force it upon all coun- 
tries that are unfortunate enough to 
fall under Russian rule. The system 
aims to make vice hyg'enically safe 
for men of loose life by subjecting 
women of loose life to compulsory 
medical examination and treatment, 
and giving them government certifi 
cates of their sanitary fitness to carry 
on their evil profession. It has never 
succeeded in protecting the public 
health, and it always lowers the stand- 
ard of public morals, by assuming 
that vice is necessary for men, and 
that the government ought to make 
it safe for them. 

England introduced this legislation 
in some of her garrison towns, for 
the supposed benefit of her soldiers 
and sailors, and repealed it after 17 
years’ costly experience had proved 
it a complete sanitary failure. The 
health of the troops did not improve, 
and that of their legal victims grew 
worse. It was found that 65 per cent. 
of them were diseased in 1875, 68 
per cent. in 1876, 73 per cent. in 1877, 
75 per cent. in 1878, 82 per cent. in 
1879, 84 per cent. in 1880, and 88 per 
cent. in 1881. In 1882 the system was 
suspended, and soon after abolished. 

Chatham was one of those garrison 
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towns. The Chatham News, in a re- 
cent tr’bute to Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler, who led the fight for repeal, quotes 
from a letter of hers, describing a 
visit that she made to Chatham while 
the system was still in force. She 
wrote: 


“IT recall one night there, in which 
I was permitted to enter three of the 
super’ntended houses of shame under 
Government sanction. What I wit- 
nessed there dwells with me still as a 
dark and sorrowful memory, after all 
these years. The impression made on 
me was, beyond all else, one of the 
tenderest pity for the young of both 
sexes, who were being educated by 
the State to feel that impurity was 
necessary and allowed; for, indeed, 
these young people could see that vice 
had been raised by the State to the 
rank of a permitted industry. In one 
of these ‘habitat'ons of darkness’ 
which I entered there was a hall with 
a stage for theatricals at one end. 
The hall was filled with girls, some 
frightened and timid-looking, and with 
soldiers, almost all young, many re- 
cruits; I saw no civilians there. I 
was struck wth the sombre aspect 
of the company. Though there were 
some songs and some dancing, I saw 
no signs of real enjoyment, no healthy 
laughter, no real merriment. It seemed 
as if an aecusing conscience hovered 
over the place, and such laughter as 
there was had a hollow sound; there 
was a deadly gloom, as of the lowe 
world. 

“IT was speaking to a little group 
apart, when a number of young sol- 
diers (they were all young) came up 
to me, leading and urging forward a 
very young comrade, a boy with an 
open, innocent face, the son, maybe 


(I thought), of a Christian mother, 
and lately from a good home. One 
of his comrades, whose k'‘ndly feel- 


ings touched me much, said, ‘Speak to 
this lad, ma’am. He has just joined. 
It’s all so strange to him, and he frets 


badly... They pushed the boy quite 
close up to me. I could nut feel or 
speak otherwise to him than as a 
mother to a dearly-loved son. The 


poor boy leaned his head on my shoul- 
der and burst into tears. He uttered 
a cry which pierced my heart, and 
which dwells in my memory to this 
day. He sa‘d (his comrades all keep- 
ing silence, and some crying): ‘O, 
lady! I want to be good. I want to 
be good; but they exnect us to be 
bad, and so we get bad.’ ” 

Efforts are constantly being made, 
as quietly as possible, to introduce 
this system in one or another Ameri- 
can city by munic’pal regulations, and 
we need to be always on guard against 
it. Some of its advocates have ob-- 
jected to equal suffrage, on the avowed 
ground that, if women could vote, its 
introduction would be out of the ques- 
tion. Since the women got the fran- 
chise in New Zealand, the operation 
of this law has been suspended; and 
it ‘s good to see that in Finland wo- 
men of all parties have set their faces 
against it. 


SAVING THE RUSSIAN BABIES. 


A letter received the Russian 


Famine Relief Comm(‘ttee from Mr. 
Shishkoff, of Moscow, tells of the 
efforts that are being made to save 
the starving Russian Mr. 
Shishkoff says: 

“Decidedly the most popular form 
of assistance has been the organization 
of several score of milk-distributing 
stat‘ons for babies under two years 
old. The babies receive good milk 
up to the age of six months, two or 
three glasses a day. After that age 
they receive sweetened milk-gruel. 
The poor mothers are wild with joy 
when their babies are admitted to 
such assistance. The cost is less than 
50 cents a month for each baby. But 
there are 300,000 babies in our prov- 
ince. Cows in milk are extremely 
scarce, and condensed milk or im 
_ ported milk would quadruple the ex- 
pense.” 

It ought not to take more than a 
day to raise the $150,000 needed for 
the babies in the province of Samara. 
But this is only one—though one oi 
the worst—of the score of provinces 
affected by the Russian famine. As 
yet, only $50,000 has been raised in 


by 


babies. 


munication with excellent Russian or- 
ganizations that are doing this relief 
work, and we can assure contributors 
that every dollar transm'tted wiif go 
into good and faithful hands. 

Checks may be sent to Samuel J. 
Barrows, 135 East 15th street, New 
York City. All contributions will be 
promptly acknowledged, and deposited 
in the Morton Trust Company. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


After exhausting all practicable 
means of securing clean streets, and 
after a thorough investigation of ex- 
isting conditions by ‘ts 500 members, 
the Woman’s Municipal League of 
New York has asked Mayor McClellan 
to call for the resignation of the Com- 
missioner of Street-Cleaning, on ac- 
count of inefficiency. 


The Woman’s Club of Chicago has 
been urging upon the city the estab- 
l'shment of a municipal lodging house 
for women. The discussion has brought 
out the defects of the municipal lodg- 
ing houses for men; yet it is held 
that a clean and properly-managed 
municipal lodging house would be a 
better place for overwrought, help- 
less or friendless women than the 
police station. 

F. M. A. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEA. 
LAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal:— 

In the Woman’s Journal of May 11 
you quote an anonymous writer’s let- 
ter, which appeared ‘n Public Opin 
ion, on Suffrage in New Zealand. 

Of course, I am at a disadvantage 
in answering an anonymous writer, 
for I do not know what interests she 
may represent, or what personal dis- 
appointments may have led her to 
make the statements she does, nor 
even if she be really a woman. Yet 
I do not feel as if I could let the 
statement pass that “woman suffrage 
has left matters practically un- 
changed.” 

Having been through the suffrage 
campaign. in New Zealand ‘n 1893, 
and having visited the islands several 
times since, I may claim to have 
gained some practical experience of 
the progress of the country. 

The reform government of New 
Zealand gained power in 1890, through 
a fusion of all parties aga’nst mono- 
poly and corruption, and the first Pre- 
mier, John Ballance, brought in a suf- 
frage bill in 1891, and one in 1892. 
Both were defeated. He despaired of 
carrying his projected reforms with- 
out the support of additional votes, 
so he brought in a third b'll in 1893, 
but died from the strain before it was 
carried. 

His successor, the great Richard 
Seddon, then engaged in a titanic 
struggle with the monopolistic party, 
who had _ regained their courage 
through the death of John Ballance, 
and his first measure was to toree the 
equal suffrage bill through the House. 

The elections, the first in the world 
in which women voted for a National 
Parliament, took place about a month 
after the bill was passed. Practically 
the entire woman's vote was cast on 
the side of Seddon and reform; nearly 
every supporter of the Premier was 
elected, and the opposition was prac- 
tically annih'lated. Without the 
woman’s vote the reform government 
would probably have been defeated, 
or at all events have been elected by 
such a narrow majority that a “no- 
confidence” motion could have ousted 
them very soon, for the entire power 
of English capital, companies ana 
trusts doing business in New Zealand 
was arrayed against any alteration in 
the status quo. 

With the overwhelming, unprece- 
dented major'ty supporting Seddon 
and his ministers, they knew that they 
could carry reforms which even Aus- 
tralia, progressive as she is, would 
not have dared to mention until New 
Zealand led the way, and made a glor- 
ious success of them. 

The Old-Age Pension Act, which 
has rendered aged paupers as extinct 
as the Moa bird, was the first great 
measure Seddon carried with the sup- 
port of the women. The famous 
Land Acts, which tax large estates 
comparatively higher than small ones, 
and give the State the power to buy 
up, compulsorily, large estates, for 
the sum they are valued at for taxa- 
tion, and the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, which has abolished strikes. 
could not have been victoriously car- 
ried by any government which had 
not had such powerful majorit‘es at 
its disposal; for it is a mistake to 
think that there was no antagonism 
to reform in New Zealand. 

Shortly before his death, Richard 
Seddon himself said distinctly that he 
“did not th'nk his government could 
have carried a good deal of its legis- 
lation without the help of the women 
voters.” 

Please notice that he did not say 
“moral influence of women on their 
male relatives,” but “women voters.” 
I think we need no higher authority 
for the results of equal suffrage in 
New Zealand than the man whom 
Australasia has acknowledged as her 
greatest statesman and benefactor, 
who led a land which was becoming 
a second Ireland, from which 20,000 





the United States. Further contribu- 
tions are urgently needed. 
The Committee is in direct com- 


men had fled for lack of work, a land 
where soup-kitchens and night shel- 
ters had to be opened to stave off 


starvation—led it to be the paradise 
of the Pacific, the only country in the 
world which can boast: “Not a pauper 
in the land.” 

Whether due or not to equal suf- 
frage, it cannot be denied that this 
condition of unexampled prosperity 
| and ‘ndustrial peace has come about 
since its introduction. 
Sir Edmund Barton, one of the 
|founders of the new Constitution of 
j}the Australian Commotwealth, its 
| first Premier, now one of the Judges 
| of the High Court of Australia, and 
| one of the greatest constitutional law- 





yers, said that “he had been opposed 
|}to equal suffrage, but had been con- 
| verted to it s'nce observing the re- 
‘sults it had obtained in the States 
| which had adopted it.” And he showed 
|the sincerity of his conversion by in- 
|troducing it in the Australian Com- 
monwealth. 

One of the first results was a law 
| allowing Austral‘'an women to retain 
|their citizenship when they married 
foreigners. They lose their citizen- 
ship now no more than a man does 
through marriage. All other women 
in the world follow the nationality of 
their husbands. For example, ‘f an 
American woman marries a Russian, 
she can claim no protection from her 
native land. 

The old English inheritance laws, 
by which a man could leave his wife 
and family absolutely destitute, were 
in force ‘n Australasia; now, in New 
Zealand, whatever the will may say, 
the probate court will set enough 
aside to provide for the family. We 
had had cases where men disinherited 
their families in favor of a mistress, 
and left their children for others to 
care for. 

With very few,exceptions, the pub- 
lic men of Austfalasia (Australasia 
includes Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, and the islands under their 
jurisd'ction), are a unit in favor of 
adult suffrage, and the few who dis- 
like it are very often disappointed 
politicians, or men who wanted favors 
they could not obtain. 

When my husband was in Roches- 
ter last summer, he heard a gentle- 
man at the boarding-house rail vene- 
mously against the legislation of New 
Zealand, and he wound up by say‘ng 
to the group of men who listened to 
him: “And they even let the women 
vote there! Well, what can you ex- 
pect of a place where they let women 
vote?” But the minute he found out 
that the doctor had been for some 
years in Australasia, and knew the 
actual facts, the orator subsided, and 
could not be induced to say another 
word. If he had been conscious of 
stating facts, the presence of one who 
had been on the spot would not have 


silenced him; on the contrary, he 
would have welcomed him as a wit- 
ness. 

Our obtaining adult suffrage com- 


paratively so eas'ly in Australia was 
due to the fact of our constant and 
close communication with our nearest 


neighbor, New Zealand, and to the 
marvelous progress the land of the 
Maoris made under the new laws. 
Had the State experiments of New 
Zealand been a failure, or left mat- 
ters as they were beforehand, would 
they have been copied, one by one, 
by Australia? New Zealand is now 


the richest per capita country in the 
world, followed by Australia, and both 
countries own all the‘r public utili- 
ties. 
Jenny C. Law Hardy. 
Tecumseh, Mich., May 23, 1907. 





ROCKY BRANCH CAMP. 





Are tired and listless from 
study, teaching, business or household 
care, social excitement, or climatic 
conditions? Then you need simple 
outdoor living, all summer, if possi- 
ble. That is what we are offering in 
our White Mountain camp for women 
and girls in Dorchester, N. H. (Chee 
ver P. O.) High school and college 
students, teachers and business 
women need the tonic of mountain 
air to counteract the effect of the car- 
bonic acid gas of classroom and office. 

In Apr’l we bought an unoccupied 
farm of fifteen acres, bounded by two 
rushing mountain streams and noble 
maple woods. The little farmhouse, 
high and dry on the hillside, has been 
repaired to be used as a cabin in cold 
and rainy weather. Sleeping in tents 
will be the rule, when the nights are 
fine. 

The rivers form three little water- 
falls on the place, shady and mus’‘cal 
lounging places, and, at a short dis- 
tance, a large fall in the woods, much 
resorted to on account of its beauty. 
Cool pools for bathing are completely 
hidden from sight by hill and foliage. 
There is an excellent well for house- 
hold purposes, and the drinking water 
comes from one of those pure springs 
that flow from New Hampshire’s gran- 
ite foundations. 

The country about ‘s literally 
turned up on edge. Mountains crowd 
the entire horizon. Mountain climb- 
ing and visits to neighboring points 
of interest provide constant change 
and entertainment. Mt. Moosilauke, 
only ten miles away, shows the finest 
view in New England from its sum- 
mit. Dartmouth College, open for the 
summer school, is in the next town, 
a day’s excursion away. All of the 
adjoining towns are interesting for 
exploration, as well as the woods, 
rivers and mountains of this wild dis- 
trict. Our town of Dorchester has 
only three hundred inhab‘tants, most- 


you 





ly farmers scattered over a large 
area. 





The food supply is good and abun- 
dant. Fresh cream, milk, eggs, butter, 
and berries, with vegetables as they 
ripen, will be supplied in plenty. Trout 
from the brooks add to both sport and 
larder. 

Sanitary arrangements are on a 
healthful basis. 

The clothing question causes no 
anxiety. The suit you travel in, an 
old woolen sk'rt, shirt waists, a win- 
ter coat and a waterproof wrap are 
sufficient. Bathing and gymnasium 
suits will increase the pleasure. 

For bedding, bring three narrow 
sheets, an uncovered sofa pillow, and 
a heavy woolen rug, blanket or shawl. 
The cots of woven wire, with wool 
pad mattresses, will be furnished. 
From four to six towels will be need- 
ed. It is ‘mpossible for a lover of 
nature to be disappointed. The safe- 
ty—no tramps, no slums, no factories, 
no wild beasts—the seclusion, not a 
house in sight—the freedom to follow 
your bent from morning to night— 
the exhilaration of mountain air, en- 
sure perfect rest and recuperation. 

Our terms are the lowest that will 
support a comfortable, cheerful, well- 
fed camp lI'fe—one dollar a day. 

Ida E. Hall, LL.B. and F. Josephine 
Hall, A. B., A. M., proprietors, 37 Pond 
street, Waltham, Mass. 

We refer by permission to Mr. W. 
D. Parkinson, superintendent ot 
schools, Waltham, Mass.; Mr. C. E. 
Meleney, assistant city superintendent 
of schools, New York City: Robin Da- 
mon, Esq., manager Salem Evening 
News, Salem, Mass.; Hon. Watson M. 
Rogers, justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York, Watertown, N. Y; Miss 
Cora I. Stewart, librarian, 13 Broad- 
way Extens’on, Boston; Mrs. Mary 
E. Bill, librarian, 45 Pond street, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 





WOMEN IN HALL OF FAME. 


Women had a share in the unveiling 
exercises at the Hall of Fame at New 
York University, on University 
Heights, on Memorial Day, when three 
tablets to Emma Willard, Mary Lyon 
and Maria Mitchell, the first three wo- 
men to receive places in the hall, were 
unveiled. At the first unveiling, in 
1901, among the 20 Americans whose 
names were honored with tablets, 
there was no woman. 

The Emma Willard Association had 
charge of the unveiling of the Emma 
Willard tablet, being represented by 
Mrs. Charles E. Patterson of Troy, and 
Mrs. William S. Searle, vice-presi- 
dents. 

The tablet to Mary Lyon, founder of 
Mt. Holyoke, was unveiled by the New 


York Alumnae Association of Vassar 
College. Mrs. J. D. Walton of Bell- 
port, L. L, and Mrs. J. W. Sylvester 


of Passaic, N. J., officiated. 

The Nantucket Maria Mitchell Asso- 
ciation had charge of the exercises over 
the Maria Mitchell tablet, the dele- 
gates being Professor Mary M. Whit- 
ney of Vassar College, president; Mrs. 


Benjamin Albertson of Phijadelphia, 
curator of the Maria Mitchell House 
at Nantucket, and Mrs. Charles S. 


Hinchman of Philadelphia. 

In addition, women had charge of 
the tablet exercises in honor of Jolin 
Paul Jones and Alexander Hamilton 
The Paul Jones tablet was unveiled by 
the Daughters of the Revolution, rep- 
resented by Mrs. Donald McLean, 
president; Mrs. Charles H. Terry, vice- 
president. and Mrs. Henry S. Bowron, 
assistant historian, and the Hamilton 
tablet by the Colonial Dames of Ameri- 
ca, represented by Miss Helen van 
Cortlandt de Peyster, Miss Harriet 
Duer Robinson, Miss Mary Trumbull 
Morse and Mrs. Thomas H. Whitney. 





SEATTLE WOMEN INDIGNANT. 





The club women of Seattle, Wash., 
have been working for the appoint- 
ment of three police matrons at the 
county jail. The Humane Society and 
other philanthropic organizations 
backed the request. The sheriff has 
announced that he will appoint only 
one matron, and will promote to the 
position Mrs. M. J. Kelly, now matron 
at the city jail. The women of Seat- 
tle are up in arms. They say that the 
conditions at the city jail are worse, 
if possible, than at the county jail, 
and the fact that Mrs. Kelly has done 
nothing to better them shows her un- 
fitness for a higher post. They also 
say that she is a personal friend of the 
sheriff, and that an incompetent 
woman ought not to be put in through 
political “pull.” 

Mrs. I. H. Jennings, president of th: 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
John Woodhouse, of the Humane So- 
ciety; Mrs. Wardall, president of the 
P. FE. Club: Mrs. P. W. Dahlberg, Mrs. 
M. Stirtan, and others, were quick to 
enter their protests. 

A committee appointed from the Hu- 
mane Society and other organizations 
called at the sheriff's office to depre- 
eate such an appointment, and to urge 
that there was need of more than one 
matron, so that some one might be on 
duty all the time. The sheriff was 
out all the afternoon, and the women 
spent several hours at his office exam- 
ining records and official papers, with 
a view to bringing a law-suit against 
him. 

Mrs. Mooers, of 1007 Boren avenue, 
who was appointed some months ago 
by the Women’s Century Club to in- 
vestigate conditions in the city jail, 
says: 

“In the only cell that was occupied 
we found a white woman, a white 





HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th to 3uth street, ja«t east of Fifth avenue 
New York. 
Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
Nestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 
Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 
New York alone. Also Hotg! Westminster. 
Irving place and 16th street. 
European pian $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








girl and a negress. There was one 
canvas hammock in the cell, and that 
was occupied by the girl, who had 
no covering, except the clothes she 
wore. No benches, blankets or mat- 
tresses are furnished the prisoners. 
They have either to walk, stand or lie 
down on the hard cement floor. The 
openings for light and air were very 
small, and covered with wire. It 
seemed indescribably shocking that 
any human beings should be penned 
up like cattle, even if they were crimi- 
nals. 

“We were shown what was 
the black hole, and also the 
which was empty and looked like a 
pen for cattle. It was made of up- 
right posts, with boards nailed hori- 
zontally across them, with slits be- 
tween them. I obtained statements 
from three men, each of whom was in 
the jail only one night. Those men 
described the place as_ revolting, 
filthy and unsanitary, the toilets being 
open, the sinks in bad condition, and 
there being no towel or soap. All they 
had to rest upon was the bare floor, 
which they described as filthy, and 
when breakfast was served it consist- 
ed of bread and coffee, of which they 
could not partake, as it was spread on 
the bare floor. They said the air was 
foul and nauseating, causing a head- 
ache for several hours after their re- 
lease. While they were in there a very 
old man was refused blankets which 
were asked for him. 

“Mrs. Kelly must have known of the 
conditions, and if she could not rem- 
edy them herself, she could at least 
have appealed to some one outside.” 

It is said that representatives of al- 
most every woman’s club in Seattle 
will wait upon the sheriff and protest. 


called 
tank, 





The affair certainly ought to add 

members to the Suffrage Club. 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 


College.—The College Equal Suffrage 
League of Massachusetts held its an- 


nual meeting at Mrs. Otto B. Cole’s, 
on the evening of May 24. Mrs. 
Charles Park presided. The secre- 


tary’s report, and that of the treasurer, 
were read by Mrs. Bryan 8S. Permar. 
Miss M. Ada Molyneux, for the Mem- 
bership Committee, reported a steady 
increase of membership. Mrs. Park, 
for the Committee on Organization, 
reported an excellent year’s work, and 
other committees gave encouraging re- 
ports. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: President, 
Miss Rose H. Heinzen, Radcliffe; vice- 
presidents, Miss Eva Channing, Bos- 
ton University, Miss Frederica Cliff, 
Radcliffe: secretary, Mrs. Bryan S&S. 
Permar, Wellesley; treasurer, Dr. Mar- 
garet Long, Smith and Johns Hopkins. 

A roof-garden party followed, the 
spacious roof-garden being hung with 


Chinese lanterns. It was a home- 
talent evening, and the members gave 
extracts from their works. Mrs. Ru- 


fus Hamilton Gillmore read a capital 
original story about a woman who 
took no interest in politics, and re- 
fused to go with her husband to 
Washington because she objected to 
the duties of a Congressman’s wife. 
Out of good nature, to help a friend, 
she consented to act as “checker” of 
the women school voters on election 
day, and became so much interested 
that all her indifference to politics 
vanished, and she delighted her hus- 
band by consenting to go to Washing- 
ton with him after all. Miss Black- 
well read  versified renderings of 
poems from the Armenian, Russian, 
Finnish and Yiddish; Miss Sarah Cone 
Bryant told some of her charming 
stories for children; and scholarly pa- 
pers were read by Miss Edith Taylor 
and Miss Maud Hartwell. Refresh- 
ments and a social hour followed. 





MRS. STEEL A CONVERT. 





Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, the novelist, 
has written a letter to Lady Frances 
Balfour, declaring herself a convert to 
equal suffrage. She has been espec- 
ially struck by the unfairness of the 
argument that women ought not to 
vote because they do not fight. Mrs. 
Steel writes: 

“Their natural task of child-bearing 
places them in the first fighting line 
The essence of military service is the 
risking of life and the endurance of 
hardship for the good of the general 
community. Surely, if the long, irk- 
some months ending in pain and dan- 
ger which go to the making of every 
citizen were summed up, the grand 
total of devotion would be with the 
woman, and not with the man—even 
in war time!” 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


Housework—Armenian boy of 18, speak- 
ing a little English, wants a place where 
he can do housework and learn English at 
the same time. Is willing to go into the 
country. Address Charlie Chilingirian, 149 
Walnut street, Chelsea, Mass. 
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THE DREAMER. 


By George E. Bowen. 





Where’er oppressive forces rise 
To crush the spirit free, 

A dreamer dwells. In dungeon cells 
Is born sweet Liberty. 

What chains ‘of circumstance may bind 
The pleasant paths of peace 

Are broken’ by the dreamer’s song, 
To find his heart's release. 


No desert waste of mocking sand, 
No far, uncharted sea, 
But gives unto a dreamer’s 

Some paradise to be; 
And all the wicked wars of hate, 
Where men for truth have died, 
Have won for love some blessed boon 
By dreamless hearts untried. 


faith 


O, sordid stress of pride and power! 
Where your consuming pain 
Spreads desolation through the earth, 


What potent dreams remain! 
And through the long and dismal 
night 
That blinds our eastern view, 


We weave of sadness and suspense 
The dreams that dawn makes true. 
~The Public. 





KEEP WOMAN IN HER SPHERE. 





A London correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times writes: 

While the suffragists are making 
things lively here, whenever the op- 
portunity arises, there is in existence 
a noble band called the Society for 
Keeping Woman in Her Proper 
Sphere. As this title, despite its cor- 
rectness, is too long to remember, the 
press refers to the organization as the 
Anti-Suffragette League. 

The society was formed with the ob- 
ject of combating, as the original reso- 
lution states, “the views held by the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
on the question of women’s suffrage.” 


The “combating,” it must be admitted, 
seems to go no further than a fort- 
nightly meeting, at which the mem- 
bers of the society say what they 
think about women. No suffragettes 
are allowed at these meetings. 


Embittered Mr. Broome. 

The Society for Keeping Woman in 
Her Proper Place had its inception in 
the brain of one John S. Broome, who 
had an unfortunate experience with 
the Suffragettes—an experience which 
embittered him and alienated his sym- 
pathy—if he ever had any—with the 
Women’s Social and Political Union. 
At a Suffragette meeting on Sunday in 
Hyde Park, Mr. Broome did not agree 


with the woman who had tle plat- 
form. He insisted on speaking, was 
ruled out of order, and finally, as he 


afterward alleged, he was “attacked” 
by the “infuriated” suffragettes. He 
demanded police protection, but the 
park policeman who investigated de- 
cided to arrest Mr. Broome. 

Meek, Middle-aged Men. 

He was discharged in the police 
court the next morning. But Mr. 
Broome was not done with the affair. 
He got together a number of men— 
quiet, unassuming men—who either 
had been disappointed in love or had 
had too much of it, and who held 
strong views on the subject of woman 
—her snaring beauty, her intelligence, 
(lack of it, they said.) and her marked 
inferiority to man. Mr. Broome called 
them to order at a meeting in Ander- 
ton’s Hotel, in Fleet street. It was 
apparent when he did so that their 
determination was strong to put and 
keep woman in her proper place. 

Reporters who attended found that 
in personal conversation the members 
of the Anti-Suffragette League were 
inoffensive — almost meek — middle- 
aged men. Several were decidedly not 
married, and became actually antag- 
onistic when the subject was delicate- 
ly broached; others refused to commit 
themselves to a reply, and seemed to 
consider the subject too painful for 
discussion. 

Mr. Archibald 


Gibbs was elected to 
the chair. Mr. Broome sat at the 
Chairman’s left. The other Anti-Suf- 
fragettes ranged around a long table; 
then these knights of the twentieth 
century started business. The Chair- 
man, wiping his spectacles, coughed— 
a little nervously—and said: 

“We are here—will you kindly close | 
the door. There’s a draught—we are! 
here for the purpose of putting—er— | 
woman in her proper place. As I 
know Mr. Broome has prepared some 
notes on the subject I shall not detain 
you, except to say that we have re- 
ceived more than 200 letters from all 
over the country expressing sympathy 
—that is—er—encouraging us in our 
proposed efforts. Mr. Broome.” 

Can’t Argue with Women. 

Mr. Broome, laden with documents, 
arose in wrath. His experience of 
Sunday, he said, showed that it was 
utterly impossible to argue with wo- 
men. He mocked so-called modern 
gallantry, a survival, he sneered, of | 
an ancient, foolish chivalry. It was| 
all very well to talk, but women were | 
ousting men from their proper places 
in offices, shops, schools, ete. A wo-| 
man’s place was the fireside, her duty 
to cook and mend. Mr. Broome plain- 
ly stated that woman was quite in-| 
ferior to man, and to establish this 
fact and to put her in her proper| 
place £1,000 had already been prom- 
ised, he said. He put the resolution | 
that an organization to be called the} 
Society for Keeping Woman in Her 
Proper Place be formed for the pur- 
pose of combating the views of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union| 
on the question of women’s suffrage. | 

“May I ask what you mean by ‘com 
bating? ” asked a member. 

“Why,” said Mr. Broome with some 








| Vania, 


asperity, “go to Hyde Park in a body 
and argue points—” 

“No violence. Let us have no vio- 
lence,” remarked a little thin man 
with a bald head. 

“I agree with you,” said the Chair- 


man. “We should alienate—er—sym- 
pathy.” 

It was decided that the _ society 
should merely combat views—with 
views. The motion was again put. 
Then one of those present, whose 


identity was lost in an ensuing scuffle, 
arose. 
An Objector Rises. 

“I don’t think I ever heard such talk 
from things calling themselves men 
in my life,” said he. “I am almost 
ashamed to be wearing trousers. If 
this S. F. K. W. I. H. P. P.—to save 
time—has its way, what’s to become 
of sisters who haven't any brothers or 
money, widows whom ungallant anti- 
suffragettes have left with eight or 
nine children and no life insurance, 
and spinsters whom unchivalrous 8. 
F. K. W. I. H. P. P.’s neglect to mar- 
ry? What—” 

“Order! Order!” cried the Chairman, 
upon whom it had suddenly dawned. 
“You must confine yourself to second- 
ing the motion, Mr. —” 

Howls of Protest. 

“You call yourselves men,” the 
speaker went on imperturbably, but 
the rest was drowned in howls of pro- 
test. 

Then the obstreperous one put on 
his hat and went out. The feelings of 
the S. F. K. W. I. H. P. P. were so 
ruffled by the incident that the motion 
was hurriedly carried and the meeting 
adjourned for two weeks. 

Since the inaugural gathering the 
anti-suffragettes have made many) 
speeches and passed plenty of resolu- 
tions. By these forcible expressions 
of view it is confidently expected that 
by and by woman will be induced to 
retire into heft proper place. 








CLARA BARTON ON THE BATTLE- 


FIELD. 
Clara Barton gave the address at 
Terryville, Conn., on Memorial Day. 
Miss Barton has a very warm place 


whom 
The 


distant lands 
has befriended. 
other day the Ohristian Work and 
Evangelist published extracts from 
letters by Surgeon Dunn of Pennsyl- 
written during the civil war, 
and giving a graphic account of her 
efforts the wounded. He 


of those in 
the Red 


and 


Cross 


early for 
wrote: 

“The Sanitary Comm’‘ssion, togethe1 
with three or four noble, self-sacrific- 
ing women, have furnished everything 
that could be required. I will tel 
you of one of these women, a Miss 
Barton, the daughter of Judge Barton, 
of Massachusetts. I first met her at 
the battle of Cedar Mountain, where 
she appeared in front of the hospital, 
at twelve o’clock at night, with a 
four-mule-team loaded with every- 
thing needed, and at a t'me when we 
were entirely out of dressings of every 
kind. She supplied us with every 
thing, and, while the shells were burst- 
ing in every direction, took her course 
to the hospital on our right, where 
again she found everything wanting. 

“After doing all she could on the 
field, she returned to Culpepper, where 
she stayed dealing out shirts to the 
naked wounded, preparing soup, and 
seeing it prepared in all the hospitals. 
I thought if heaven ever sent out a 
helping angel she must be one, her 
assistance was so timely. Well, we 
began our retreat up the Rappahan- 
nock. I thought no more of our lady 
friend; only that she had gone back 
to Washington. 

“We arrived on the disastrous field 
of Bull Run, and while the battle was 
raging the fiercest on Friday, who 
should drive up in front of our hos- 
pital but this same woman, with her 
mules almost dead, having made 
forced marches from Washington to 
the army? She was again a welcome 
visitor to both the wounded and the 
surgeons. 

“The battle was over, our woundec 
were removed on Sunday, and we were 
ordered to Fairfax Station. We ha 
hardly got there before the battle o 
‘hantilly commenced, and soon th 
vounded began to come in. Here w 
iad nothing but our instruments, n« 
‘ven a bottle of wine. When the car 
vhistled up to the station, the firs 
erson on the platform was Miss Ba 
on, to supply us again with bandage 
‘ine, prepared soups, jellies, me: 
nd every article that could be thoug 
f. She stayed there until the la: 
‘founded soldier was placed on tl 
ars, then bade us good-bye and left. 


“I wrote you at the time how w 
t to Alexandria that night and tl 
ext day. Our sold'ers had na tin 


» rest after reaching Washington, b 
ere ordered to Maryland by fore: 
arches. Several days of hard marc! 
¢ brought us to Frederick, and t 
ttle of South Mountain followe 
‘he next day our army stood face 1 
ce with the whole force. The ratt 
150,000 muskets and the fearf 
1under of over 200 cannon told 1 
iat the great battle of Antietam h: 
mmenced. 
“I was in the hospital in the aft: 


on, for it was then only that tl 
ounded began to come in. We h 
‘pended every bandage, torn 1 


ery sheet in the house, and ever 
ing we could find, when who shou 
‘ive up but our old friend M‘ss Ba 
n, with a team loaded down wi‘ 
ressings of every kind, and ever 


|in the hearts of the American people, | 


| 


| days in jail, to be found guilty of play- 


i has 
| 


| up tents on its roof for patients need- 


|are something to 


thing we could ask for? She dis- | 
tributed her articles to the different 
hospitals, worked all night making 
soup, all the next day and night, and 
when I left, four days after the battle, 
I left her there min‘stering to the 
wounded and dying. When I returned 
to the field hospital last week, she 
was still at work supplying them with 
delicacies of every kind and adminis- 
tering to their wants, all of which 
she does out of her own private for- 
tune. Now what do you think of M'‘ss 
Barton? In my feeble estimation, 
Generals McClellan and Grant, with 
all their laurels, sink into insignifi- 
cance beside the true heroine of the 
age, the angel of the battlefield.” 

After the war, Miss Barton, then 
temporarily worn out in health, issued 
her touching appeal to the old sol- 
diers: “When you were weak and I 
was strong, I toiled for you. Now 
you are strong and I am weak. Be 
cause of my work for you, I ask your 
aid. I ask the ballot for myself and 
my sex. As I stood by you, I pray 
you stand by me and mine.” 


RHODE ISLAND’S WOMAN JAILER. 


Down in the quaint old village of 
East Greenwich, where the ancient 
penal institution officially known as 


the Kent county jail dozes lazily near 
the shore of the bay, Mrs. Evelyn G. 


Smith holds the unique position of 
jailer. 
The Kent county jail was erected 





about 100 years ago, and for the great- 
er part of that time has been handed 
down in Mrs. Smith’s family like an 
heirloom. It is the only home that the | 
present keeper has ever known, and in 
spite of the seeming incongruity of her | 
sex and position, she enjoys the work, 


and thus far has experienced less 
trouble with unruly prisoners than} 
have men in similar positions. 

The jail consists of a large 2 1-2- 


story house of the box-like type that 
is found all over Rhode Island as land 
marks of a century ago. In the rear 
of the old-fashioned house is a large 
wing constructed of brick, which cen- 
tains the cells. 

Mrs. Smith owes her position to an 
incident that happened in the hazy his- 
tory of 65 years ago. At that time the 
Kent county jail was placed in charge 
of Earl Place, a granduncle of Mrs | 
Smith. He held it for a couple of 
years, when it was passed along to his | 
brother, Jothan Place, Mrs. Smith’s} 
grandfather. When he died, his son, 
John S. Place, inherited his property | 
and the title of official jailer. Thus| 
the present keeper became acquainted | 
with the duties at a very early age. 

His daughter married Jotham S&S. | 
Smith, and when her father died, 35} 
years ago, her husband was appointed 
to succeed him. He held the position 
for eight years, and, as there were no 
more male heirs to the title, it was! 
thought that it would pass out of the 
family. 

Soon after her husband died, Mrs. 
Smith made preparations to remove| 
from what had always been her home, | 
when she was approached by the of- 
ficials of Kent county and asked to 
take charge on her own responsibility. | 
During the failing health of her bus-| 
band she had practical control of the 
jail, and thé county officials expressed | 
the belief that with her intimate! 
knowledge of the needs of the institu- | 
tion, she would be able to direct it bet- | 
ter than a man who lacked the experi- 
ence. She consented, and since that | 
time has had absolute control of all | 
that pertains to the jail. | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





A Yale professor says that the kiss 
was invented by a woman in India. 


Edinburgh has bought a farm of 235 
acres, where it will put its unem- 
ployed to work. 


The Seattle General Hospital has set 


ing out-door treatment. 


The grand essentials of happiness 
do, something to 





love and something to hope for.— 
Chalmers. 
What the Czar wants is a Douma 


that will confine itself to the opening 





prayer and a motion to adjourn.— 
Washington Star. 
Not a single blooming line about 


the costumes of the lady members in 
the reports of the opening of the Fin- 
nish Diet!—Boston Herald. 

Under the new Texas law, it is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by thirty 





ing cards for a 
house. 


prize in a private 


who withholds 
offered $5,000 to establish 
George Junior Republic in Southerr 
California, provided a similar amount 
is raised for the same purpose. 


A woman her name 


Rey Anna H. 
he speakers at 


Shaw will be amony 
the meeting of the 
“ederation of Western New York. in 
toochester, next week. Her subjec’ 
vill be Social Heredity. 


Tiverton has the oldest water work 

f any English town. They were mad: 

v Amicia, Countess of Devon, in 1240 

nd presented to the town. The wate 
brought five miles. 





A book by Luther Burbank will soor 
’ issued by the Century Company. It 


| ried 
| yer, 


Sara RR ame cia SST 
sets forth Mr. ank’s theories on 


“The Training of the Human Plant,” 
and is based on the article which ap- 
peared in the May Century. 





Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, who late'y 
died at Warner, N. H., was the author 
of many books for young people, and 
had endeared herself to a multitude as 
the editor of Wide Awake. 
a husband and one son. 





women can vote for all 
elective officers except members of 
Parliament, and it is said that more 
than 7000 women in that far-off islanJ 
belong to the Woman's Political 
League. 


In Iceland 


Vienna operates its gas and electric 
lighting plants, runs its electric street 
car service, owns the water works, has 
just established a large brewery, and 
now has paid $500,000 to the two chief 
undertaking companies for their rights 
and privileges, and will henceforth 
conduct burials. 





A woman angler, Miss J. M. 
Wheeler, who lately gained a silver 
medal for landing a huge skate weigh- 
ing 127 pounds, has just captured an- 
other monster of 144 pounds at Bally- 
cotton, Ire. It is believed to be the 
largest fish ever caught by a woman 
in the British isles. 


Mrs. Mary Ramsey L. Wood of 
Portland, Ore., is nearly 120 years old. 
Her age is well authenticated. 
was born in Knoxville, Tenn., in 1787. 
She moved to Oregon in 1854. She 
lately said: “I always try to keep from 
worrying about little things, and I al- 
ways attended to my own business.” 


Dr. Grenfell, just before going back 
to Labrador, said that 


be exterminated through the evil re- 
sults of the immorality of subordinates 
on the expeditions with the Eskimo 
women. 

Beach Yaw, who lately mar- 
Goldthwaite, « young law- 
strong suffragist, met him 
while he was living on a Western 
ranch. Mrs. Goldthwaite had won 
fame as a singer, especially for the 
range of her yvoice—from @ below the 
staff to E in altissimo. She was born 
near Buffalo, N. Y., but spent most of 
her girlhood in California. 


Ellen 
Vere 
and a 


According to a report made by the 
U. 8S. Post Office Department, there are 
188 women assistant postmasters and 


|2,100 women employed as stamp-deliv- 


ery-window or money-order clerks. 
These women are either wives or 
widows. The testimony of the post- 
office authorities is that women make 
highly efficient public servants, and 
are equal in honesty to men, if not su- 
perior. 


J. Y. Callahan, candidate for Rail- 
road Commissioner in Oklahoma, said 
the other day in an address before the 
Democratic Nominating Convention 
of the First Congressional District: 
“We have given the right of suffrage 
to the illiterate, the bum and.the hobo, 
and I think it is time to give it to 
our cultivated, intelligent women. The 
women of Oklahoma helped to build 
this Commonwealth and they ought to 
have the right to vote.” 


Miss Margaret A. Hanna will be one 
of the attaches to accompany the Unit- 
ed States delegates to the second 
Hague conference, the first woman, it 
is said, to hold such a position. Miss 
Hanna is private secretary to Second 
Assistant Secretary of State Adee. and 
has a wide knowledge of international, 
law and precedents. Her appointment 
is a recognition of the ability she has 
displayed in handling diplomatic mat- 
ters which have been assigned to her 
in the department of State. 


That excellent and well-known char 
y, the Boston Floating Hospital, ha 
‘st been the recipient of a welcom: 
ift from Mrs. Lamont G. Burnham 
ho has long been an ardent friend o 
1e hospital. As a memorial to he 
‘te husband she has presented to th: 
anagement of the hospital the stear 
acht Pilgrim with all its equipment 
e engines of which, being especiall 
ell adapted to the purposes of th 
ospital boat, will be immediately re 
1oved and installed in the new craf 
‘hich will begin its first full seaso: 
1 July. 


Gov. Deneen has sent to the Illinois 
egislature a memorial suggestins 
hat the State observe the one hun 
redth birthday of Abraham Lincoln 


She leaves 


She | 


Feb. 12, 1909. He would like to see a 
great national celebration of the day. 
If it is held, the Suffrage Clubs all 
over the country should emphasize 
the fact that Lincoln was the first 
prominent man in America to declare 
himself publicly in favor of woman 


suffrage. 
| Seven and a half dollars was the 
sum recently paid to an English fac 
|tory girl as compensation for the loss 
|of two of her fingers. The story is 
told in “Charities” by Miss Alice 
|Henry of the British Women’s Trade 
Union League, to illustrate the im- 
portance of the league’s legal de- 
partment: “The girl accepted the 
offer of the employer’s pleasant- 
{speaking business agent, while a 
| fellow employee, who sustained a 
|} similar injury at the same machine, 
| got $800. She refused to deal with the 
j}agent and took advantage of the ser- 
vices of the league’s lawyers.” 
| ——__—  — 
Mrs. Howe's birthday, May 27th, 
was celebrated by a reception at her 
|home to relatives and _ intimate 
friends. The parlors were a bower of 
| beautiful and varied floral tributes. 
| Mrs. Howe sat in front of a great 
| bunch of pink roses tied with blue and 
ribbon, from “The Greeks of 
| Boston.” The Circolo Italiano pre- 
| nomnen her with 88 gold dollars in a 
| curiously-wrought metal box. Among 
|the gifts was a beautiful feather boa 
from Mrs. Louis Agassiz, two hand- 
| some lamps, for table and piano, from 
Louise Chandler Moulton, and 


| white 


| Mrs. 
|some remembrances that especially 
| touched her, from the blind children 
|in the Perkins Institution. 





HUMOROUS. 


if. polar expe- | 
ditions continue, the Eskimo race will | 


Caller—‘I should think that your 


father’s duties as building inspector 
would be awfully dangerous, going 
jround unsafe buildings.” Small son 


‘of the house—‘Oh, no; he doesn’t go 
near ’em till after they fall down.’— 
Life. 


’ 


“Toodles,” a little Washington boy, 


|the other day. ejaculated, “Oh, the 
devil!” His mother told him he must 
;}not swear. “But, mamma,’’ said 


Toodles, “it ain’t swearing to say that 
|’cause there is a ‘devil.’” “But, my 
| dear,” said Toodles’s mamma, “you 
| must not make light of sacred things.” 
| —Buffalo Commercial. 


| 
| 





Dr. Popkin and his sister, in the 
early days of mountain travel, went to 
New Hampshire. The good doctor had 
never registered at a hotel with a com- 
panion. He saw that the man before 
him wrote “John Smith and lady.” 
Taking the pen, he wrote, “John Pop- 
kin,” and then meditated, “Elizabeth 
is a lady, but she is not my wife.” So 
he wrote “John Popkin and a lady.” 
Then, fearing that the matter was still 
not perfectly plain, he added, “who is 
not his wife.” 

A Methodist minister had in his con- 
gregation two men who troubled him 
by sleeping in church. He said pri- 
vately to one of them: “Mr. A. did 
you ever notice that Mr. B. had fallen 
into the habit of sleeping during serv- 
ice?’ Mr. A. had not noticed it, but 
he was pained at the information. 
“Well, might I ask you to sit beside 
him next Sunday and nudge him in 
case he falls asleep?’ Mr. A. would 
most certainly do so. 

The reverend gentleman then sought 
Mr. B. “Mr. B., have you noticed Mr 
A.’s habit of sleeping during the ser- 
mon?’ Mr. B. had observed it, and 
had been pained. “Well, would you 
do me the favor of sitting beside Mr. 
A. next Sunday and nudging him if 
he shows any signs of drowsiness?” 
Most certainly, Mr. B. would be glad 
to do so. The spectacle of the two good 
men keeping watch on each other the 
next Sunday nearly upset the dignity 
of the clerical plotter.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


‘AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4, 


| coe THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
i A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand in 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
birig and easily adjusted, simply 








by attaching the hook to the 
| §22 regular car strap. 

} i It is sanitary, practical, and 
| # comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
| i 26 cents, postpaid. Address, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St, East Boston, Mass. 
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Miss M. 


Lalies’ Tailore 


dressed woman. 


lengths, styles and co 





144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing adveuced styles in 


Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also astock of splendid Gloves, in correct 


F. FISK 


d, Lingerie and 


lors. 
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